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armoured forces and throwing them into confusion. In consequence
of this, a very large number of fierce detached actions took place
over an immense space of desert country, and the battle, though
equally intense, became both dispersed and protracted. It became
a wide-spread and confused battle of extremely high-class com-
batants, mounted upon mechanized transport and fighting in barren
lands with the utmost vigour and determination. The commander
of the 2 ist German Armoured Division, General von Ravenstein,
whom we captured, expressed himself very well when he said, " This
warfare is a paradise to the tactician, but a nightmare to the quarter-
master."
Although we have large armies standing in the Middle East, we
have never been able to apply in our desert advance infantry forces
which were numerically equal to those which the enemy had
gradually accumulated on the coast. We have always been fighting
with smaller numbers pushed out into the desert than he has been
able to gather there, over a course of months, in his coastal garrisons.
For us, the foundation of everything was supply and mechanized
transport, and this was provided on what hitherto had been con-
sidered a fantastic scale. Also, we had to rely upon our superiority
in armour and in the air. But most of all in this struggle everything
depended for us upon an absolutely unrelenting spirit of the offensive,
not only in the generals but in the troops and in every man. That
has been forthcoming ; it is still forthcoming. All the troops have
fought all the time in every circumstance of fatigue and hardship
with one sincere, insatiable desire, to engage the enemy and destroy
him if possible, tank for tank, man to man, and hand to hand. And
this is what has carried us on. But behind all this process working
out at so many different points and in so many separate combats
has been the persisting will-power of the Commander-in-Chief,
General Auchinleck. Without that will-power we might very easily
have subsided to the defensive and lost precious initiative, to which,
here in this Libyan theatre, we have for the first time felt ourselves
strong enough to make a claim.
The first main crisis of the battle was reached between 24th
and 26th, November. On the 24th General Auchinleck proceeded
to the battle headquarters, and on the 26th he decided to relieve
General Cunningham and to appoint Major-General Ritchie, a
comparatively junior officer, to the command of the 8th Army in
his stead. This action was immediately endorsed by the Minister
of State and by myself. General Cunningham has rendered brilliant
service in Abyssinia and is also responsible for the planning and
organization of the present offensive in Libya, which began, as I